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Who—Or What—Caused the War? 


The revival of discussion concerning responsibility 
for the World War gives promise of a long continued 
research and frequent surprising revelations. The 
reason is explained simply by Professor Harry E. 
Barnes in introducing his article on the subject in 
Current History for May. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the diplomatic correspondence upon which a 
true understanding of a great war is based remains 
sealed, save for official eyes, for several decades. In 
this case, however, the accession of several socialistic 
governments, particularly in Russia, led to the very 
early publication of many of the tell-tale documents. 
This process is still going on and there is still much to 
bring out of the archives. 

Professor Barnes’ critical discussion has drawn 
instant fire; the magazine has not even allowed it to 
stand by itself but prints immediately following it the 
dissent of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, one of the 
editors. The New York Times (which publish s 
Current History) expressed its dissent in an editorial 
on May 4. Publication of the article in spite of these 
hostile judgments gives evidence of the importance of 
the inquiry itself and the data presented. Further- 
more, the criticisms offered are general and do little 
violence to the main contentions of Professor Barnes, 
whose treatise is extensively documented and buttressed 
by an impressive array of testimony. His conclusions, 
presented here not as final, but as an indispensable con- 
tribution, are briefly as follows: 


BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


No one nation brought on the war. The Peace 
Treaty, by signing which Germany accepted full respon- 
sibility for the war, cannot be taken as in any sense 
conclusive on this point because it was a case where 
“the prosecution simply contented itself with the 
assumption of the guilt of the defendant and was not 
required to furnish proof.” Three major elements 
entered into the shaping of European diplomatic 
behavior leading up to the crisis of 1914: (1) the 
imperialistic, Pan-Slavic ambitions of Russia, (2) the 
counter aspirations and ambitions of the polyglot Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, whose very existence 
was threatened by the growing Slavic nationalism; 
these Austrian aspirations were supported and rein- 
forced by Germany, who sought “an Austro-German 
hegemony in the Balkans as the first link in the ‘Berlin- 


to-Bagdad’ railroad scheme ;” (3) hatred of Germany on 
the part of the French military group and “Revan- 
chards,” who have looked steadily toward revenge for 
1870. The break in the Triple Alliance merely came 
to a head in 1914 since Italy had as far back as 1902 had 
a secret understanding with France which was incon- 
sistent with her alliance with Germany. (Chief docu- 
mentary dependence is here placed on Gooch’s History 
of Modern Europe.) Militarism was by no means 
localized. The land and sea armament of Germany 
and Austria together was a little more than half as 
great or as expensive as that of England, France and 
Russia combined. France was in 1913-14 “planning - 
an army two-thirds larger per capita than that con- 
templated by Germany in her latest military bill before 
the World War.” The war spirit in the British 
Navy likewise paralleled that of Potsdam or Vienna in 
1912-1914, Thus it appears that militarism and politi- 
cal democracy are not mutually exclusive. “If war is 
to be obstructed and ultimately eliminated, it is mili- 
tarism and nationalism which must be directly attacked ; 
little will be achieved by merely altering political insti- 
tutions.” The war did not break out of a clear sky; 
rather the Serajevo murder was merely a “culmination 
of a veritable fear-neurosis on the part of the European 
governments.” Professor Barnes agrees with Pro- 
fessor B. E. Schmidtt in saying that “it was the schism 
of Europe in Triple Alliance and Triple Entente which 
fused the various quarrels and forces into one gigantic 
struggle for the balance of power; and the war came 
in 1914 because then, for the first time, the lines were 
sharply drawn between the two rival groups, and neither 
could yield on the Serbian issue without seeing the 
balance pass definitely to the other side.” 


DIsTRIBUTING THE BLAME 


As to the distribution of immediate responsibility, 
Professor Barnes puts the greatest share upon Austria 
for incurring the fatal break. He realizes the great 
extent of Serbian intrigue and the complicity of Serbian 
officials in the assassination of Ferdinand, but insists 
that the Austrian Government had no knowledge of 
this in 1914. There is no evidence that the Austrian 
Government, or any other, at that time anticipated a 
general European war. (This is borne out by a well- 
known statement made by Lloyd-George.) German 
responsibility, so far as the immediate outbreak is con- 
cerned, consists chiefly in giving a free hand, as the 
Kaiser did, to Austria on July 5. Even on July 30, it 
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is recorded that the Kaiser recognized the folly of this 
commitment and “exclaimed in desperation that he and 
Bethmann-Hollweg had been stupid enough to put their 
necks into a noose.” Further, Mr. Barnes states, 
“Arbitrary and peremptory as the ultimatum to Serbia 
was, it certainly was not more so than our demands 
upon Mexico at the time of the invasion by the Persh- 
ing expedition, with no more justification.” The Pan- 
German League, of which so much was written by 
Andre Cheradame and R. G. Usher “appears to have 
been little more than a small but noisy group of fanati- 
cal patriots and imperialists of little standing or influ- 
ence in Germany.” Professor Barnes finds Russia and 
France in definite and continued conspiracy to open war 
upon Germany in spite of the fact that the Czar him- 
self was desirous of peace. The Russian ambassador 
at Paris was advised by the French Government to 
“telegraph his Government to be as secretive as possible 
in carrying on the mobilization, so that Germany could 
not publicly allege or prove Russian aggression.” 

As to the background of the French attitude, we 
are reminded that in 1870 an “overwhelming majority 
of English and American opinion was unreservedly on 
the side of Prussia, which they believed was being 
wantonly assaulted by the most militaristic and warlike 
power in Europe. It is true, however, that the severity 
of Bismarck’s terms alienated some of his British and 
American supporters.” And further, “the one fact that 
stands out of the Franco-Russian exchange of late July 
and early August, 1914, more than anything else, is the 
almost pathological fear of the French authorities that 
England would discover the aggressive attitude of 
France and Russia and become lukewarm or alienated 
from the Entente.” Thus, the immediate responsibil- 
ity for the war rests, in this order, upon Austria, Rus- 
sia, France, Germany and England. Belgium goes free 
of such responsibility. 


Tue APPROACH 


Professor Barnes’ discussion is pointedly supple- 
mented by Professor William McDougall’s “Psychol- 
ogy, Disarmament and Peace” in The North American 
Review for May. He vigorously attacks idealists who 
are trying ‘to outlaw war for a lack of understanding 
of the real causes of war. The key to the present situ- 
ation, for example, is the mortal fear in which France 
stands of attack by Germany. So real is this fear that 
France is unwilling to allow Germany to recover and 
has been ready to block any move, regardless of what 
it might promise her in immediate returns, which meant 
the ultimate restoration of Germany. He calls “re- 
freshingly honest” Mr. Edward Filene’s statement ; “No 
French government could have survived if it had tried 
to follow any other policy than that of continued pres- 
sure on Germany. If I were a Frenchman I should 
have supported Poincare’s foreign policy.” On the other 
hand, Professor McDougall explains the whole German 
policy and attitude prior to the war as the result of a 
fear-neurosis." He reminds us that “a man who suffers 
in a similar way is apt, in his natural endeavor to main- 
tain his self respect and the respect of others, to com- 
pensate for his repressed fear by a boastful aggressive 
behavior that makes him appear to be a natural swash- 
buckler and fire-eater,” and that, “Germany, the great 
bulk of whose people are anything but warlike by nature, 
has long over-compensated her fear complex in a simi- 
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lar way.”” The remedy which McDougall has outlined 
in his “Ethics and Some Modern World-Problems”’ is, 
briefly, to create a highly efficient air force and put it 
at the disposal of the Court of International Justice, 
suppressing all other aerial navigation. The suggestion 
is, of course, incidental to the main thesis, which attacks 
the unreality of idealistic formulations and the equally 
serious unreality of the work of economists and experts 
who still think in terms of the “economic man” and do 
not study the psychology of nationalism as evidenced 
today in Europe. 


Collapse of a Cooperative 


The United States Grain Growers, Inc., is dead. It 
was a centralized agency to sell grain for individuals 
and local cooperative associations in the middle west 
and several years ago loomed as one of the most ambi- 
tious attempts on the part of farmers to solve some of 
their own marketing problems. But it failed despite 
the strong backing of The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Its failure was partly due to the marketing 
plan itself; for example, the officers of the enterprise 
were not careful to see to it that its contracts were safe- 
guarded by state laws. According to some agricultural 
papers, the men put in charge were not competent grain 
men. It is even charged that they were selfishly ambi- 
tious and sacrificed the welfare of the company to their 
own ends, and that vital issues were decided on the 
basis of personal interest and compromise. The failure 
of the Grain Growers, Inc., is deemed unfortunate in 
most rural circles because it is felt that there is need 
for a large, farmer-owned grain-selling agency. It is 
pointed out that the recent report of the Grain Futures 
Administration to the United States Senate shows that 
in Chicago alone the trading in wheat futures totaled 
over eight and one-half billion bushels or about ten 
times the total crop; that thirty. members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade were found to handle more than 60% 
of all transactions; and that many of the 150 largest 
accounts were found to be purely speculative and the 
speculative group was usually on the “short” side of 
the market. In connection with this account of the fail- 
ure of this cooperative, it should be noted that there 
have probably been few failures among cooperative or- 
ganizations that have resulted in heavy losses to farm- 
ers. The United States Department of Agriculture is 
authority for the statement that money losses because 
of such reported failures in the last eleven years have 
totaled less than three-tenths of one per cent of the 
total business done by all the associations of which the 
Department has record. 


Social Idealism in Colleges 


Mr. Paul Blanshard’s personal account of his tour 
of American colleges, under the auspices of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, contains many significant 
facts. He finds that there is no such thing as the Amer- 
ican college. Traditions and tendencies are so varied 
that it is impossible to generalize. The policy regard- 
ing advocacy in the college of the principle put forward 
by the League (production for use as against produc- 
tion for profit) varied from Dartmouth College where 
the round table speakers are paid by college administra- 
tion funds to the typical state university—Pennsylvania 


or Michigan, for example—whose policy is oiten deter- 
mined by popular conservative criticism with respect to 
the use of public funds. He was impressed that col- 
leges which do not allow free discussion of economic 
issues are sometimes more afraid of distorted publicity 
than of anything which a radical speaker may say. 

Of all the professional groups represented in Mr. 
Blanshard’s audiences, the theological students were the 
most responsive, in fact were the only group which, as 
a whole, manifested great interest. “The religious stu- 
dents and the brilliant students” gave the best hearing. 
Moral idealism in the colleges seems to be very closely 
related to social idealism. Mr. Blanshard attended the 
Student Volunteer Convention in Indianapolis and 
found it characterized throughout by the concept of 
social salvation. He encountered an Earlham College 
student who, after attending the convention, reversed 
his decision to be a foreign missionary and decided to 
devote his time to improving conditions in America. 

Mr. Blanshard was impressed with the lack of repre- 
sentation in the colleges of the labor point of view. He 
was called in to speak in courses on labor problems 
where representatives of labor were not available. Fur- 
ther, the study of such subjects in colleges has little 
effect on the labor movement because so few college 
students enter it. He found students everywhere who 
were anxious to give a year or two to the labor move- 
ment if an opportunity could be found. In general, he 
advised them to remain in their own class and serve 
the labor movement from that angle. 

Reed College. with a small and highly intellectual 
student body following the tutorial method, Mr. Blan- 
shard considers “a monument to the new type of educa- 
tion.” Some of the women’s colleges were as alert on 
political and social themes as the men’s, if not more so. 


Progress in Narcotic Restriction 


Instead of making separate overtures to the several 
countries involved, to bring about a reduction in the 
amount of opium and coca leaves produced, as con- 
templated in Public Resolution No. 96 (See INFor- 
MATION SERVICE May 19, 1923), President Harding 
turned the matter over to the Department of State 
which appointed four persons to serve unofficially with 
the League of Nations Opium Advisory Committee 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE February 23, 1923). Mr. 
Edwin L. Neville was reappointed by the Department 
of State to serve on the Preparatory Committee work- 
ing out the program for the two large conferences to 
be held in Geneva next fall. Three sessions of this 
Preparatory Committee have been held, March 6-11 
at Geneva, March 28-29 at Paris, April 23 at Geneva. 
Statistics on the production, importation and exporta- 
tion of opium and coca leaves and their salts, govern- 
ment estimates of their requirements of crude and man- 
ufactured drugs, and suggestions for the draft agree- 
ments for restriction to be presented at the fall confer- 
ences were worked over. Three resolutions were passed 
at the first session and were approved by the Council 
on March 12. One requested the Council to invite the 
Governments of those countries chiefly concerned in 
producing and manufacturing drugs, to gppoint repre- 
sentatives to collaborate if necessary with the Commit- 
tee in the work of preparing the agenda for the second 
conference. The second and third resolutions called 
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for an extension of the duties of the Committee to in- 
clude both conferences, and through the Council to ask 
the Governments concerned in the problem of opium- 
smoking to appoint assistants to the Committee for pre- 
paring the agenda for the first conference. The report 
of the April 23 session is not yet available. 

Although the United States is not a member of the 
League she has finally come to a point of actual par- 
ticipation in this work directly under the guidance of 
the League itself. Mrs. Hamilton Wright has been re- 
appointed by the Council of the League to serve another 
year as the American Assessor on the Opium Advisory 
Committee, and five persons will probably be sent to 
the conferences next fall. Their going depends upon 
favorable action given to H. J. Res. 195 which provides 
for an appropriation to enable these American delegates 
to continue the work of cooperation with the League 
Opium Advisory Committee. This bill has passed the 
House of Representatives and is now in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A still more significant legislative measure is pending 
(H. R. 7079) which provides an amendment for the 
Jones-Miller act, passed May 26, 1922, and known as 
“The narcotic drugs import and export act” (See In- 
FORMATION SERVICE May 19, 1923). This amendment 
provides that “no crude opium may be imported or 
brought in for the purpose of manufacturing heroin.” 
Heroin is a synthetic drug, a derivative of morphine 
and is considered by all scientific men of scruples as 
the most dangerous narcotic available. Unlike opium, 
morphine or cocaine it induces desperation, and is 
known to be the cause of no small percentage of our 
criminal records. It has been agreed upon by physi- 
cians that complete substitutes for this drug are pos- 
sible and that so far as its use in the legitimate prac- 
tice of medicine is concerned, it is wholly unnecessary. 
In 1920, the House of Delegates of the American Med- 
cal Association, adopted the following resolution : “That 
heroin be eliminated from all medicinal preparations, 
and that it should not be administered, prescribed nor 
dispensed ; and that the importation, manufacture and 
sale of heroin should be prohibited in the United 
States.” Previous to this, by order of the Surgeon 
General of the United States, on December 2, 1916, the 
use of heroin was completely forbidden in the Public 
Health Service Hospitals, and all stocks ordered to be 
returned to Washington. On December 29, 1923, by 
order of the Surgeon General of the Army, the use of 
heroin was abolished and the same action was taken 
on February 2, 1924, by the Surgeon General of the 
Navy. The measure before Congress at present is de- 
signed to cut off the supply of heroin at its source and 
represents definite action in response to the overtures 
made to the several Governments by the League Coun- 
cil through recommendation of the Opium Advisorv 
Committee (see INFoRMATION Service, February 23, 
1924). This bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is now before the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. It is heartily endorsed by competent judges. The 
delay is apparently due to routine rather than to indif- 
ference to the importance of the subject, for in general. 
the discussion of any legislation restricting the use of 
narcotic drugs has been brief and favorable. H. J. Res. 
195 will give the United States continued representa- 
tion in the international groups working to reduce nar- 
cotic traffic and H. R. 7079, though affecting only our 


own domestic situation, is a long step in throttling the 
heroin evil. 


Regarding Farmer Immigrants 


' Many land owners seeking tenants are advocating 
preference to farmer immigrants as a national policy. 
Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, a leading agricultural economist, 
writing in The Country Gentleman of April 19 voices 
his opposition to the proposal. Dr. Taylor draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the number of farms per 1,000 
population in the United States has decreased from 75 
in 1900 to 61 in 1920, a drop of almost 20 per cent. 
Instead of seeking relief in numbers, says Dr. Taylor, 
land owners should attempt to find relief in developing 
the quality and ability of their tenants. With constant- 
ly improving agricultural efficiency, we do not need 
more farms. To those who believe the proposed prefer- 
ence for farmer immigrants would increase the supply 
of cheap farm labor Dr. Taylor states that except in 
the dairy industry the need for farm labor is largely 
seasonal. Many hands are needed at harvest time, few 
throughout the year. Rural immigrants would not help 
meet these peak demands. Furthermore, on the conti- 
nent of Europe the peasant class occupies relatively per- 
haps the most favorable position of all. There is no 
incentive for the European farmer to emigrate. It is 
too urgently important for European countries that the 
largest practicable production of food stuffs be main- 
tained. English rural emigrants there are but they go 
to England’s overseas dominions under elaborate colon- 
ization schemes which encourage farm ownership. Dr. 
Taylor admits the need for more farm labor but ‘sees 
the present shortage as an integral part of the present 
situation in agriculture. He concludes: “When the 
farm makes more remunerative return to the owner he 
will be able to offer better inducements and prospects to 
helpers. For the moment the farm stands in ‘malad- 
justment to the factory. If, as and when the normal 
relation of prices of farm goods and city goods is again 
restored, it will be found that the farm-labor shortage 
will have largely disappeared. Until that readjustment 
comes, relaxation of restrictions on immigration offers 
very meager prospect of amelioration.” 


Child Labor Amendment Waits. 


The announcement of the 20th Anniversary Confer- 
ence of the National Child Labor Committee, Washing- 
ton, May 27-28, calls attention to the fact that the 
proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution is 
still in the Senate. The measure was recently passed 
by the House and it had been indicated that there would 
be little opposition in the Senate. Whatever develops 
there, may probably be assumed to grow chiefly out of 
the long continued controversy over state rights. Asa 
matter of fact this issue was given full consideration 
in framing the amendment which provides specifically 
that the power of the states to legislate on the subject 
is not impaired by the power which is to be given to 
Congress, while at the same time providing that in case 
of conflict of Federal and State laws the latter are to 
be held inoperative to the extent necessary to give ef- 
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fect to Federal legislation. 
Section 2 is as follows: 

“The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

This wording was the result of long discussion be- 
tween those who were concerned chiefly with increasing 
Federal power and those on the other hand who were 
desirous not only of safe-guarding the rights of the 
states but of maintaining intact legislation and enforce- 
ment machinery which may be needed in supplement- 
ing such action as Congress may take pursuant to the 
amendment. The Child Labor Committee has had long 
experience which proves the importance of this preser- 
vation of state action. The Committee gives whole- 
hearted endorsement to the amendment and is urging 
popular support for it. 


Who Controls Radio Speeches? 


The middle western agricultural press is comment- 
ing on two phases of the attack on the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Thousands of dollars are being spent in adver- 
tisement, special publicity matter and in an extensive 
campaign of circularizing and speaking. The question 
is, “Who is putting up the money?” The second phase 
concerns itself with the use of the radio. Scores of 
talks against the bill have been broadcasted. Few 
speeches in favor of the measure have been delivered. 
Western farmers ask, “Who controls radio speeches ?” 


Goodwill Day 


The National Council for Prevention of War in co- 
operation with the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion has issued a simple pageant for children, “Good- 
will, The Magician,” which it is-hoped will have wide 
use on Goodwill Day, May 18. A message of peace 
and world friendship is effectively told in this little 
pageant which is based on the attractive series of post- 
ers, “Children from Many Lands,” issued by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. (Pageant 10 cents a copy; poster series 
$1.00.) 


The precise wording of 


America First—And Alone 


The London Nation for March 29 said: “The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have now yielded to the 
demand of the United States Shipping Board for pre- 
ferential railway rates on exports in American ships. 
Their decision is the more disappointing inasmuch as 
American business men were prominently associated 
with the protests against flag discrimination made by 
the International Chamber of Commerce, and will in- 
crease the regrets that the United States were unable 
to take part in the recent Conference at Geneva... . 
The chief interest of the situation lies in the additional 
proof it affords of the importance of some kind of 
association between the United States and the economic 
activities, at least, of the League of Nations.” 


